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work attractive by making it easy has in most cases 
so emasculated the work as to make it a mere trav- 
esty on education. There is much reason to believe 
that the Spartan severity of the oldtime pedagogue 
was much better discipline for the average boy than 
the mollycoddling methods which have replaced it. 
While the oldtime schools did not encourage pre- 
cocity or encyclopedic breadth, they certainly did 
produce men with strong, well balanced will-power, 
and the ability to do a few things well and thor- 
oughly, a type said to be too scarce among graduates 
of the present generation. 

Thoroughness in Latin depends very largely upon 
how far and well the syntactical side of the work 
is developed. 

Syntax, in so far as it concerns the structure 
of the sentence, deserves far greater prominence 
than is generally given to it in elementary classes. 
It ie especially valuable for two reasons ; first, be- 
cause it compels the pupil to make a careful analy- 
sis of the sentence in both languages, and, second, 
because it discourages mere memorizing and crib- 
bing. There is nothing more demoralizing to weak 
pupils than a method of teaching which permits 
a pupil to get credit for work not his own. In most 
cases the teacher who allows such parasitic work 
is doing more harm than good. 

Another almost universal fault in elementary 
classes is the use in recitations of a book with vocab- 
ulary, notes, and often paradigms on the same page 
as the sentences which the pupil is translating in 
class. The convenience of referring to this infor- 
mation during the recitation leads to a fown of 
cheating and 'near-knowledge' which often misleads 
the pupil as well as the teacher. Practical experi- 
ence and comparison have shown that pupils accus- 
tomed from the first to reciting without the aid of 
the book get far better results than those who had 
the aid of the book in recitation. If the majority 
of our pupils really learned what they are supposed 
to learn in the first year's work nine-tenths of the 
difficulties in the higher classes would disappear and 
the proposed reduction of required reading would 
be entirely unnecessary. What we need most in ele- 
mentary Latin is the elimination of useless techni- 
calities from the first year's work to an extent which 
will allow thoroughness and intensive work with an 
abundance of drill and supplementary exercises at 
sight. Strange to relate, the very persons who are 
responsible for the overloading of the high school 
Latin curriculum are the ones who complain most 
bitterly of the lack of thoroughness in the elemen- 
tary Latin. 

Lack of thoroughness, however, and over-promo- 
tion are prominent characteristics of our New York 
City school system, from first to last, and there 
seems to be little probability of any improvement, 
unless the budget makers and their allies can be 



convinced that the school problem is of greater im- 
portance than the transportation problem, an admis- 
sion which is not to be expected from New York 
City politicians. 

It seems probable, however, that high-school Latin 
as a whole could be made more profitable and pop- 
ular if the teachers could be induced to pay more 
attention to systematic methods of presentation and 
less to grammatical technicalities, to emphasize con- 
struction, development, and correlation rather than 
facts, to cover less ground and do it more thorough- 
ly, persistently to discourage dishonest and parasitic 
work, and to make frequent use of that remorseless 
drill which compels the pupil 'to get to the point and 
get there quick'. Although such work might not be 
popular with the pupils, it would probably appeal 
strongly to their parents, who are the parties we 
must satisfy, if our work is to be acceptable. It is 
foolish to try to make Latin scholars of all our 
high-school pupils, but if Latin can be made an 
effective agent for developing the powers of observa- 
tion, deduction, and expression, it will certainly not 
be the most useless subject in the curriculum. 

C. R. Jeffords. 
Boys' High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



REVIEWS 

Essays on Greek Literature. By Robert Telverton 
Tyrrell. London: The Macmillan Co. (1909). 
Crown 8 vo. Pp. xi + 202. 

The Messrs. Macmillan have done a distinct serv- 
ice to the cause of classical letters in republishing, in 
a single neat volume, these five essays by the former 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. We 
have too few essays of such sanity, critical acumen, 
and literary insight, on classical subjects; and those 
that exist are mostly tucked away in old issues of 
periodicals not generally accessible. Yet one cannot 
lay down this volume without wishing that as Dr. 
Tyrrell and the publishers have done so much they 
had done something more. It is true that criticism is 
partly disarmed when the author says in his Preface : 
"I had thought of endeavoring to bring the studies 
more 'up-to-date'; but in some cases there seemed 
little to add, and in others such an attempt would 
have run counter to the original design". But it is 
due to those of the classically trained public who 
still take more than a languid 'literary' interest in 
Greek and Latin authors to be informed what a 
scholar of Dr. Tyrrell's eminence thinks nowadays 
of the questions here discussed, not merely what he 
thought about them twenty or ten years ago; the 
Preface is not adequate in this respect. 

The essays deal with Pindar, Sophocles, The Re- 
cently Discovered Papyri, Bacchylides, and Plutarch. 

The first is a temperate but very sympathetic ap- 
preciation of a poet singularly difficult for modern 
readers to enjoy without reservation. Dr. Tyrrell 
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evidently does so enjoy his Pindar, and seems to 
believe it possible for every properly trained classical 
scholar so to enjoy him. He says very reasonably: 
"... Pindar is essentially a writer of whom it may 
be said that I'appetit vient en mangeant. Those qual- 
ities in his style, which some describe as bombast and 
turgidity, are really splendid proofs of a keen in- 
stinct for style that enabled him always to maintain 
his poetic elevation, though dealing with events 
which, however glorified by associations, were in 
themselves not considerable". The essay contains an 
acute and interesting discussion of Mezger's theory 
of the construction of the Pindaric epinician odes. 
The value of the discussion would have been greatly 
enhanced by an appendix giving Tyrrell's own views 
of the work of Fraccaroli, Christ, Schroeder, and 
others; and it is hard to see how this, even though 
not contemplated in the original design, would have 
run counter to it. 

The essay on Bacchylides is admirable, particularly 
when read in connection with that on Pindar. To 
read the two authors together in the original is hard- 
ly fair to Bacchylides. He loses, by contrast with 
his splendid rival, much of the merit that is unde- 
niably his, just as the fertile and smiling valley seems 
tame to the eye that is still filled with the splendor 
of the snow-capped Alps. 

Sophocles is very skilfully handled in the second 
essay, which is in large part a glorification of Jebb's 
monumental edition. In the course of it (p. 52) Dr. 
Tyrrell indulges in the most violent of the many 
flings — sometimes decidedly ill-natured, with which 
the book is peppered : "We are disposed to recom- 
mend an adjunct to the Decalogue for the guidance 
of our rising scholars. Thou shalt not covet the 
German's knife, nor his readings, nor his metres, nor 
his sense, nor his taste, nor anything that is his".. Of 
course there is much to be said for the traditional 
English conservatism in textual matters, even though, 
as in religious matters, it is desperately afraid that 
any departure from tradition may be 'unsafe', and 
lead to exclusion from the everlasting peace of the 
saints. But it is too often forgotten that even the 
most venerable of traditions may stop a good deal 
short of the point to which it professes to reach 
back, and that proneness to error was quite as 
distinctly a human failing in the fourth century B. 
C. as it has been since. Still, one must believe in 
something; and the orthodox English belief that 
the textus recepti contain in the vast majority of 
cases word-for-word the productions of the classi- 
cal authors is at least as reasonable as that of an 
individual German who is firmly convinced not only 
that the accepted text is full of mistakes but ill 
particular that he alone knows how to set them 
right. 

The essay The New Papyri is chiefly taken up 
with the papyrus Ms. containing the greater part of 
the Constitution of Athens generally accepted as 



the work of Aristotle. Dr. Tyrrell gives an admira- 
ble summary of its contents, with running comments 
on the agreement of the data with the facts known, 
or at least assumed to be facts, from other sources. 
He refuses to accept the work as from Aristotle's 
pen, mainly on grounds of style — a very uncertain 
criterion in the case of a writer whose works cover 
so enormous a range as those of Aristotle and were 
produced for such various classes of hearers and 
readers. 

The concluding essay, on Plutarch, brings much 
of great interest and value, but on the whole is dis- 
appointing. In fact, it may be said that any at- 
tempt to handle a topic of such magnitude in thirty 
'crown octavo' pages is doomed to failure. There 
are many just and illuminating observations upon 
Plutarch in these pages ; but one may easily fancy 
that great essayist himself, if he has an opportunity 
of reading them in the Elysian Fields, saying in the 
words of the infant in the epitaph : 

Since I was so soon to be done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for. 
Yet it is somewhat remarkable when an English 
scholar goes so far away from the beaten track of 
the 'classical' authors. The disinclination of these 
scholars, as a body, to busy themselves with any- 
thing outside of this range is in none too honorable 
contrast with the eagerness of the wicked Germans 
to open up all path* of approach to an understand- 
ing of ancient civilization, and indeed with the atti- 
tude of English archaeologists, who are second to 
those of no nation in their quest of new ground. A 
reading of von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's admir- 
able lecture on Greek Historical Writing 1 , delivered 
at Oxford in 1908, brings out very clearly the greater 
sweep and power and independence of the German 
Geist at its best. It is an endless pity that almost 
no Germans have ever learned to write so reason- 
able a style as that which has become a matter of 
course with English scholars ; and Wilamowitz 
might be even better in French than he is in 
German. 

Columbia Universitv. E. D. Perry. 



Studies in the Philosophical Terminology of Lucre- 
tius and Cicero. By Katherine C. Reiley. New 
York: The Columbia University Press (1909}. 
Pp. ix -f 133. $1.25 net. 
This valuable little volume, offered by the author 
as her dissertation for the doctor's degree, is divided 
into two parts. Part I, General View, comprises an 
introductory statement and four chapters severally 
entitled, The Employment of Greek Words, Prose 
and Poetic Diction, Prose and Metrical Form, Tem- 
peramental and Scholastic Influences. Part II, 
Studies of Special Groups of Terms, embraces three 

1 Beautifully translated by Professor Gilbert Murray,, and published 
by the Clarendon Press. Only those who have tried Englishing any 
considerable portions of W.'s compact and forcible German can 
imap ine the seriousness of the task. 



